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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

WILLIAM PENN AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
BY H. M. FISHER. 
Concluded from page 100. 

Lord Baltimore has often been claimed as 
the champion and apostle of religious free- 
dom in America. This is his provision, taken 
from the Act of 1649, chap. ii: ‘“‘ Whereas 
the enforcing of the conscience in matters of 
' religion hath frequently fallen out to be of 
dangerous consequence in those common- 
wealths where it has been practised, and for 
the more quiet and peaceable government of 
this province, and the better to preserve mu- 
tual love and amity among the inhabitants, 
no person within this province, professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ, shall be any ways 
troubled, molested or discountenanced, for 
: his or her religion, or in the free exercise 
thereof.” But this clause was introduced by 
the-proviso, “That whatsoever person shall 

blaspheme God, or shall deny or ‘reproach 
the Holy Trinity, or any of the three persons 
thereof, shall be punished with death.”—Ba- 
; con’s Laws,1649, chap.i. It would be strange, 
indeed, if any one brought up in the Catholic 
\ Church should have any adequate idea of re- 
A '  ligious freedom. The Charter protected all 
Christians in their religion. Lord Baltimore 
could not persecute them if he had desired, 
and I think no candid person could accuse 
him of such a spirit. Still the proviso went 
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no further than the Charter. There is no 
doubt that Cecil Calvert intended to be tole- 
rant to Protestants, and perhaps carried the 
principle as far as his lights allowed him. 
We have no reason to say that he was urged 
by purely mercenary motives, although he 
was certainly not as zealous as his father who 
initiated the enterprise to seek an asylum for 
his Catholic friends. His subsequent frame 
of government was certainly more selfish than 
what Penn called his “ Holy Experiment.” 
The oath of office which he prescribed for his 
Governors after 1636, prohibits them from 
oppressing those of the Christian faith, and 
while Calvert and the Catholics were in power 
it must be admitted that they were the first 
in the country to practise toleration, but the 
extract shows that they did not understand 
religious liberty as a principle. McMahon 
says, “We can turn to the Pilgrims of Mary- 
land as the founders of religious liberty in 
the new world.” But it must be remembered 
that they punished with death a denial of the 
Trinity, a doctrine which Penn himself repu- 
diated, while Penn prescribed no penalties for 
any form of unbelief. The Act of 1649 was 
suspended during Cromwell’s commission, 
when the Catholics were prohibited, but it 
was revived at the restoration. By the Coun- 
cil proceeding of 1658, Libre H. H. 29, we see 
that the Quakers were persecuted in Mary- 
land at that time. In Libre H. D. 393, St 
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Mary’s county, we find the indictment of one 
Coode about 1696 for blasphemy and atheism. 
The Act of 1692 established the Church of 
England in Maryland until the Revolution. 
In 1704 an Act was passed to prevent the 
growth of Popery in the province. Quakers 
were persecuted in Maryland after the Pro- 
testant revolution till by the Act of 1702, 
chap. i, sec. 21, the provisions of the 7th 
Wm. 3d were extended to the Quakers in 
Maryland, allowing them to affirm. This Act 
was reaffimed by A. A. 1706, chap. viii. “In 
October, 1723 was passed an “ Act to punish 
blasphemers, swearers, drunkards and sab- 
bath-breakers,” by which any one who denied 
Christ to be the Son of God, or denied the 
Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
should be bored through the tongue and fined 
for the first offence; for the second offence, 
should be branded on the forehead and fined, 
and for the third offence, should suffer death.” 
—Dorsey’s Laws of Maryland, vol. i, p. 65. 

Bancroft has clearly shown the vast differ- 
. ence in civil and religious freedom which 
—_ eee from Pennsylvania. 
“But for the hereditary office of Proprie- 
tary,” he says, “Pennsylvania would have 
been a representative democracy. In Mary- 
land the Council was named by Lord Balti- 
more; in Pennsylvania by the people. In 
Maryland the power of appointing magis- 
trates, and all, even the subordinate executive 
officers, rested solely with the Proprietary : 
in Pennsylvania, William Penn could not 
appoint a justice or a constable ; every execu- 
tive officer, except the highest, was elected by 
the people, or their representatives, and the 
Governor could perform no public act but 
with the consent of the Council. Lord Balti- 
more had a revenue derived from the export 
of tobacco, the staple of Maryland, and his 
colony was burdened with taxes; a similar 
revenue was offered to Penn and declined.” — 
Vol. ii, p. 127. 

“Though the administration of Maryland 
did not favor the increasing spirit of popular 
liberty, it was marked by conciliation and 
humanity. To foster industry, to promote 
union, to cherish religious peace—these were 
the honest purposes of Lord Baltimore during 
his long supremacy. The happiness of the 
colony was enviable; the persecuted and the 
unhappy thronged to its domains. If Balti- 
more was in one sense a monarch, his mon- 
archy was tolerable to the exile who sought 
for freedom and repose. The empire of jus- 


tice and humanity, according to the light of 
those days, had been complete but for the 
sufferings of the people called Quakers. Yet 
they were not persecuted for their religious 
worship, which was held publicly and without 
interruption. 


But the refusal of the Quakers 


to perform military duty subjected them to 
fines and harsh imprisonment ; the refusal to 
take an oath sometimes involved them in a 
forfeiture of property, nor was it before 1688, 
six years after the arrival of William Penn 
in America, that indulgence was fully con- 
ceded.”—Vol. ii, p. 3-4. 

“ Baltimore knew not the worth of popular 
power ; he had not perceived the character of 
the institutions which were forming in the 
new world, and his benevolent designs were 
the fruit of his personal character, his pro- 
prietary interests, and the necessity of his po- 
sition. In Rhode Island intellectual liberty 
was a principle which Roger Williams had 
elicited from the sympathies of the people; 
in Maryland it was the policy of the sove- 
reign, who did not know that ideas find no 
secure shelter but in the breasts of the people. 
The people are less easily shaken than the 
Prince. Rhode Island never lost the trea- 
sure of which it had become conscious. The 
eam of liberty of conscience was in Mary- 
and an uncertain possession till the same 
process of thought which had redeemed the 
little colony of the north, slowly but surely 
infused itself into the public mind on the 
Chesapeake. Lord Baltimore failed to obtain 
that fame which springs from successful influ- 
ence on the masses, his personal merits are 
free from stain.” —Vol. ii, p. 6. 

Penn said that “colonies are the seeds of 
nations.” As the Anglo-Saxons brought with 
them the indomitable love of civil and politi- 
cal freedom, so the Quakers implanted the 
love of religious freedom in this nation; as 
has been shown from Barclay, it was with 
them a cardinal principle. Penn had de- 
voted years to its advocacy, as his writings 
show. “One Project for the Good of Eng- 
land;’ “A Persuasion to Moderation,” 
“Good Advice to the Church of England,” 
“ Just Measures,” “The Great Case of Lib- 
erty of Conscience,” and “ England’s Present 
Interest Considered,” were all large tracts 
devoted to this purpose. 

William Penn never gave counsels opposed 
to popular liberty. England and America 
to-day honor his sagacity and genius. He 
was ahead of his age, but after more than a 
century the laws he censured were slowly 
abolished, and his principles are slowly being 
felt in the laws of this country and England. 
He has gained abiding glory, and his is one 
of those few immortal names that were not 
born to die. The days of religious persecu- 
tion are surely numbered, but eternal vigi- 
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lence is the price of liberty. Since the end ° 


of the seventeenth century when Boyle wrote 
his celebrated treatise on “Toleration,” the 
principle has slowly progressed. Voltaire’s 
heroic defence of Calas is his greatest glory. 
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Lessing’s Nathan the Wise illustrated the 
unreasonableness of bigotry. Galileo and 
Bruno suffered for the cause. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew taught its lesson as did 
the Inquisition. Such eminent Christians as 
Milton and Locke wrote in behalf of the 
cause. The philosophers Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ing and Hegel espoused it. Washington, 
Franklin and Jefferson were its champions 
in this country. Geothe, Schiller and Cole- 
ridge taught it in their poems. The great 
historians have exposed the evils of intoler- 
ance. Vinet and D’Aubigné were persecuted 
for doing so. Browne, "leahe, Fox and 
Whately preached that Christ died to set 
men free. The United Netherlands based 
their right to freedom from “Spain on the 
Bible.” *The Charter of the Prussian Consti- 
tution of 1850 has this article: “ Liberty of 
religious confession, and of union in religious 
societies, or of social worship, domestic and 
public, is guaranteed. The enjoyment of 
civil and political rights is independent of 
creed. No damage shall accrue to the civil 
and political rights of any individual from 
the exercise of religious liberty.” 

In this country we have not much to fear 
from intolerance so long as there are so many 
sects. In union there is strength. In Europe, 
where sects are few, they understand persecu- 
tion. There the hierarchy is a united power. 
The splitting into sects shows the struggle for 
freedom. during the last few centuries. The 
sanguine optimist who thinks it is over should 
keep an eye on the Catholics and the Jesuits. 
He will perhaps be surprised to learn that in 
1823 Ferdinand VII strove to revive the In- 
quisition in Spain. In 1832 the Protestants 
were exiled from the Tyrol as an act of mer- 
cy, as were the Madiai trom Florence in 1853. 
In Russia, the brother of Alexander the first 
forced thousands of Protestants, and millions 
of the Greek Church into the National Church 
by violence. Intolerance is not unknown 
among Protestants. Said Dr. Stahl in Ger- 
many about 1854, “Christianity is the reli- 
gion of intolerance, and its kernel is exclu- 
siveness.’— Toleration is the child of unbe- 
lief; the demand of freedom of conscience 
as a right, in legally governed States and 
constitutional nations is a part of that work 
of destruction and revolution which char- 
acterizes modern science, and which me- 
nace the the tranquility of Europe.”.. . 
“ Did not God command his chosen people 
under the old dispensation to root out every 
other religion from the land? Did not the 





reatest of His prophets cause the priests of 


aal to be slain? Nay, finally, does not 
Christ declare that all who believe not shall 
be damned ?” 


“ Toleration,” said Cotton, “ made the world 
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anti-christian. 
from the punishment of heretics.” 
piety is the greatest impiety in the world,” 
said the simple cobbler of Agawaur. In 1672 
Shepherd declared it “Satan’s Policy.” Said 
President Oakes in 1673, “I look upon tole- 
ration as the first-born of all abominations.” 
In 1854 natives of Sweden who joined the 
Roman Church were exiled. In Germany 
the Baptists have been persecuted. It is only 
lately that the political disabilities of the 
Jews have been removed in England. The 
English have been much censured for taking 
part with the Turks against Christians. 
we want to be in the condition of Russia, 
where any freedom of expression, political or 
— is followed by the dungeon or ex- 
ile? 
= and religious freedom go hand in 






of free government and 
so widely diffused, and firmly established, can 
scarcely appreciate the debt we owe to Penn. 


saw what he had done, and pays him this no- 





‘shield that other? Do you not know that 
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The church never took hurt 
“ Poly- 


Do 


If not, let us ever keep in mind that 


and, 
We who live in an age when the principles 
religious liberty are 


Edmund Burke, who lived in a different age, 


ble tribute: “ But what crowned all was the 
noble charter of privileges by which he 
(Penn) made them as free as any people in 
the world, and which has since drawn such 
vast numbers of so many different persuasions 
and such various countries to put themselves 
under the protection of his laws. He made 
the most perfect freedom, both religious and 
civil, the basis of his establishment, and this 
has done more towards the settling of the 
province, and towards the settling of it in a 
strong and permanent manner than the wisest 
regulations could have done on any other 
plan.” 

SELF-DENIAL, for the sake of self-denial, 
does no good ; self-sacrifice for its own sake is 
no religious act at all. If you give up a meal 
for the sake of showing power over self or for 
the sake of self-discipline, you are not more 
religious than before. This is mere self-cul- 
ture, which, being occupied forever about 
self, leaves you only in that circle of self 
from which religion is to free you; but to 
give up a meal that one you love may have 
it is properly a religious act,—no hard and 
dismal duty, because made easy by affection. 
To bear pain for the sake of bearing it has 
in it no moral quality at all; but to bear it 
rather than surrender truth, or in order to 
save another, is positive enjoyment, as well as 
ennobling to the soul. Did you ever receive 
even a blow meant for another in order to 


that there was actual pleasure in that keen 
pain far beyond the most rapturous thrill of 
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nerve which could be gained from pleasure 
in the midst of painlessness? Is not the mys- 
tic yearning of love expressed in words most 
purely thus,—Let me suffer for him? This 
element of love is that which makes this doc- 
trine an intelligible and a blessed truth. 
Sacrifice alone, bare and unrelieved, is ghastly, 
unnatural and dead ; but self-sacrifice, illumi- 
nated by love, is warmth and life: it is the 
death of Christ, the life of God, the blessed- 
ness and only proper life of man.—F. W. 
Robertson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 10—THE HEAVENLY PRESENCE. 

“Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” Thus spake Jesus when 
personating Christ the indwelling power of 
God. It was the utterance of a great truth 
then. It is the utterance of a great truth now. 
A truth, which may be looked upon as the 
foundation stone upon which the profession of 
this people rests. The acknowledgment of 
the indwelling of the Great Omnipresence as 
a guide and teacher to man, while he is pas- 
sing through the temptations, the conflicts, 
and the pleasures of time. Truly this mani- 
festation of infinite power and love may be 
called the “ Cacenibalts Gift,” and we can 
render no more acceptable evidence of our 
appreciation of its value, neither can it be 
more convincingly preached, than by living a 
life comformable in all things to its pure 
teachings and guidance. Christ within thus 
becomes our hope of glory, and if our profes- 
sion be held in sincerity and uprightness, we 
will never find “hope disappointed nor ex- 
pectation vain,” for shielded with this invin- 
cible armor we shall be unscathed, and 
though in the world, we shall not be of it,a 
blessed experience, and one within the reach 
of all who are willing to accept this Divine 
and ever-present guidance. 

Surely the lot of man as a denizen of this 
world might be a happy one. He comes into 
life innocent, endowed with powers for use- 
fulness and rational enjoyment, and blessed 
with the great gift of a light by which all 
things are made manifest, whether they be of 
God, yea or nay. In man’s co-operation with 
this light rests the great secret of his enjoy- 
ment and preservation. J.J. 

Philadelphia, Third month 31, 1882. 





To HAVE the feeling of being the affection- 
ate and obedient child of God made alive in 
any human heart isa good. It is the one good 
of life. It is so vast and deep and wide and 
beautiful and comforting and satisfying a 
good that no other deserves to be mentioned 
in comparison.— 7. L. Huntington. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

The enclosed essay speaks for itself. It 
merits a wide circulation. What will save 
us from the increasing evils of Nicotism and 
Alcoholism if we heed not the warnings of 
those who see the danger and proclaim it? 

What will save our fair fields from dese- 
cration but the awakening of a moral sense 
that will make us hesitate to do aught that 
would injure our fellow-men? 

No pecuniary consideration, no love of 
gain should be weighed in the balance. E. 

Fourth mo. 2d, 1882. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TOBACCO VS. ALCOHOL—NICOTISM VS. ALCO- 
HOLISM. 

Tobacco, properly stands at the head of a 
long list of what are distinctively called Nar- 
cotic Poisons ; among which we find the Poppy, 
the Jamestown Weed, the Henbane, the 
Deadly Nightshade, etc. The active princi- 
ple—Tue Potson—of those plants resides in 
an alkaline substance, peculiar to each spe- 
cies, and known under different names; but 
all agreeing in their narcotic, or poisonous 

roperties. That which is obtained from To- 
oa (Nicotiana tobacum) is ealled Nicotta. 
While it exists in the plant in only a very 
minute quantity, its extreme virulence renders 
it the most DEADLY POISON known, perhaps 
not even excepting Strycwnia. Direct ex- > 
periments have repeatedly shown that one 
drop of Nicotia, introduced into the stomach, 
or bowels of a cat or dog, will cause death in 
five minutes. 

In sufficiently small doses, Tobacco acts sim- 
ply asa narcotic, producing lethargy and stu- 
por, and may thus relieve, for a time, either 
corporeal or mental disquietude ; and herein is 
the sad delusion, which so often leads to still ~ 
greater indulgence and more disastrous results. 
As the quantity is increased, it soon produces 
severe nausea, vomiting, and prostration of 
the whole organism. The man is drunk. 
Vertigo, fainting and stupor follow, till cold- 
ness and profound coma, perhaps convulsions, 
close the scene. The man is dead. 

The promptness with which Tobacco was 
found to act, and the absolute control, which 
it was capable of exerting, over the whole 
animal organism, gave promise of a powerful 
means for the relief of some of those desperate 
diseases which are scarcely amenable to less 
heroic remedies. But it was soon discovered 
to be too violent and too unmanageable in its 
effects to be employed with safety. The only 
case in which I ever used it—an extreme one 
—was in the form of an enema, at the sug- 
gestion of a consulting physician from Phila- 
delphia. The patient recovered from its 


effects, but not till after I had severely re- 
a 


gretted its use. 
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Professor Chapman, and others, have ob-| It will not avail for you to excuse the in- 
served cases which resembled mania a potu, | sensate indulgence in tobacco or alcohol by 
from excessive chewing, and which soon sub- | the plea that the system soon becomes accus- 
sided when the tobaceo was withheld. tomed to their use, and no longer suffers from 
A medical acquaintance unrolled a cigar,|it. The plea is as fatal as it is irrational 
wet, and applied it for the relief of a pleuritic | and fallacious. Every repetition increases 
pain. It did relieve the pain, but he assured | and deepens the onal impressions upon the 
me that the remedy was worse than the dis-| sensitive organs, rendering them less and less 
ease. I have seen a child suffer severely | able to perform their healthy functions. And 
from a poultice, on which the mother had | mark!—as a necessary consequence—every 
sprinkled a pinch of snuff, A child is re-| indulgence renders the system less able to 
ported killed by the application of tobacco | resist, and to throw off, or to recuperate from, 
to the scalp, for the cure of scald-head. The | any external injury, or internal disease, that 
late Dr. Eberly writes: “In the use of tobacco | may occur. I do not hesitate to express my 
as a remedy it is of the utmost importance | decided belief, that we are, in this way, daily 
to proceed with very great caution.” He | consigning the victims of Nicotism, as well as 
adds, “I have known an empiric to destroy, | those of Alcoholism, to their graves, from dis- 
in less than twenty minutes, the life of a| eases otherwise curable. 
charming little boy, the son of a gentleman| My excellent friend, Dr. Henry Gibbons, 
in Lancaster.” now of San Francisco, writes on this wise: 
On the contrary, cures have, undoubtedly,| “The brain and nerves suffer most from 
been effected by the use of tobacco, perhaps | tobacco. Remember, the brain is the instru- 
where no other known remedy would have | ment of all motion, thought and feeling. You 
availed. And their recital would show still cannot move your finger, or your tongue ; 
more conclusively, and impress still more} you capnot see, or hear, or feel; you cannot 
deeply, the Lesson which I am endeavoring | think or reason, but by means of the brain. 
to inculcate. — ; {n one sense, the Brain is the man. Not only 
The terrific virulence of the poison ; the great | must that delicate and sensitive organ be in 
‘uncertainty and danger attending its use; and | perfect health, but the stream of vitalizing 
the propriety of holding it in reserve, only to| blood, which flows through it, must be pure 
be used, and then in the most cautious man- | and undefiled in order for its perfect action.” 
manner, after other means have been fairly} This is plain logic and easily compre- 
and fully tried, and have failed. hended. You all understand it. I will not 
These remarks are intended to illustrate insult your common sense by asking 
the important practical fact, that the active| If the Blood of a tobacconist can be pure 
poison of tobacco—Nicotia—wherever, or in | gnd undefiled ? 
whatever form it may be applied to the vital) If his Brain can be in a healthy state? or, 
organism, is very rapidly absorbed into the| If it can, by any possibility, perform healthy 
4lood,and carried throughout the entiresystem. functions? 
Not more, perhaps, to the brain, than toother |" You know that it would be impossible. 
organs; but, as you all know, the Brary,| What, then, is the practical result of this 
with its myriad ramifications—the Nerves—is | habitual use of tobacco by the people? A 
the absolute governor and director of all the | wide experience answers this question. It 
other organic functions. 4 appears to be the united testimony of our 
Reader / Let us here pause and seriously higher seats of learning, in this and in other 
consider : If the small and temporary use of | countries, that those students who habitually 
tobacco, as a remedy, is productive of such | use tobacco, are, as a class, less ambitious, 
disastrous results, what must the inevitable less energetic, and are unable to compete with 
‘consequences be, where the system is continu- | those who have not used it, in the prosecution 
ously poisoned from day to day, and from | of their studies. In other words, the poison 
year to year, by the re practice of chewing | enters into the blood, narcotizes the brain, 
or of smoking, often of both? Let the wIsE| enfeebles its functions, and necessarily pro- 
MAN answer. duces a degree of fatuity, or shall I say—in- 
“‘'Whenever the SILVER Corp (the spinal cipient, acquired idiotcy ? 


marrow) be loosed ; : : 
Or, the GoLpEN Bow (the brain) be broken; | _, 420ther witness, Dr. Bulawa, who is phy- 
sician to a cigar manufactory in Prague, 


Or, the PITCHER (the blood) be broken at the 




















fountain ; Bohemia, which employs five hundred (500) 
Or, the Wamu (the heart) be broken at the | girls, informs us, That cases of severe Anemia 
cistern ; 


are not rare among them, accompanied with 
great muscular weakness of the lower limbs, 
and cramps in the arms, etc. He then adds 
(what an intelligent pathologist would look 


Then, shall the dust return to the earth as it 


was ;— 
And the ‘spirit shall return unto God, who 
gave it.”’ 
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for), the autopsies showed a marked anemia 
of the brain and. spinal cord. 

What a deplorable picture! A manufac- 
tory of cigars; and what is infinitely worse, 
a manufactory of five hundred (500) idiots, 
and victims for an early grave, at a single 
grist! Nor does the mischief end here. Both 
the physical and mental deterioration of the 
parent, by the use of narcotic poisons, are, 
unhappily, transmitted to the child; a fatui- 
tous brain just as readily as a Roman nose, 
or a sixth toe; for the brain is a physical 
‘organ as well as the nose, while its healthy 
functions are of ten thousand times more 
value, more important, to the possessor. 
What, then, shall we say of those persons 
who, claiming to be rational, perhaps making 
a high religious profession, will first render 
themselves fatuitous by a filthy indulgence, 
and then voluntarily entail that infirmity on 
their offspring? Yet, go almost where we will, 
the caustic answer comes, Thou art the man. 

You do not need to be told that the record 
of nicotism runs parallel with that of alco- 
holism. They are, indeed, twin sisters, who 
have prostituted themselves to the vile em- 
brace of every evil propensity, and their 
bastard progeny has become Legion, thrice 
told, the sublimation of every wickedness and 
crime. 

Dr. Gibbons has drawn a vivid pen picture 
of the dreadful consequences of this unholy 
alliance between Whiskey and Tobacco: 

“Physicians who have practised medicine 
in the border States and on the Pacific coast, 
have had the best opportunity to observe 
both their bodily and mental effects. In the 
excitement incident to those localities, with- 
out the enjoyments and restraints of home 
and of female society, men give up much 
more to the mastery of the lower appetites. 
Thus one beholds the victims of indulgence 
hanging around the door of the physician, or 
running from one to another for relief; or 
rrenaen | into the dens of advertising impos- 
tors, whose trade it is to frighten timid people 
into their toils, by acting the alarmist through 
the newspapers. 

Thin and haggard ; nervous, trembling and 
restless ; slee i, timid and apprehensive ; 
irresolute “a desponding, no language can 
define their sufferings. And so health, hope, 
money and manhood, all pass away together, 
and nothing is left for him but death—death 
by the wayside, in the hospital, or the mad 
house. How many mothers mourn their sons, 

and widows their husbands, who have trod 
this path of sorrow to the bitter end, in this 
far off land of gold?” 

My dear friends, do not allow yourselves 
to be deceived. Do not turn to that far off 
land of gold for those abhorrent scenes of 


suffering and of death, from whiskey and 
tobacco; they are occurring continually 
everywhere around you, and in your very 
midst in this self-devoted land of beastly in- 
dulgence and crime. Is it not time for the 

ople to consider, both individually and col- 
to sated “Ts there no remedy for this great. 
wickedness in the earth,” until it shall- be 
swept away by another deluge? 

I have said that Nicotism and Alcoholism 
are twin sisters. The affinity between them 
is still closer. Paradoxical as it may appear 
they are capable of reciprocally becoming 
the parent of each other. The appetites are 
so similar that they can readily administer 
to each other’s wants. Hence, we find that. 
Drunkards are almost uniformly Tobacco- 
nists ; and if there are some Tobacconists who 
are not yet Drunkards, I would say to them, 
“Put on the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of the 
Devil ;” otherwise it may be only a question 
of time with you. 

The intoxication is much the same. Take 
two lads in their virginity who have not been 
accustomed to either; give one whiskey, the 
other tobacco, till they are made equally 
drunk ; a stranger coming in, would hardly 
distinguish between them. Hence, the close 
relationship, that I have been endeavoring 
to maintain; and hence, too, the important 
practical lesson, that whatsoever countervail- 
ing measures may be found proper for the 
abatement of the one evil must be directed 
against the other also. 

While I can heartily rejoice that the signs 
of the times are becoming more and more 
auspicious to the cause of temperance— 

States adopting Prohibitory Constitutions 
and enacting Local Option Laws, for the 
protection of the people. 

Schools denouncing Tobacco as detrimen- 
tal, and excluding it from within their juris- 
diction. 

Bishops refusing to ordain ministers, and 
Churches to accept pastors, who use alcohol 
and tobacco in any of their pernicious forms, 

Yet I must— 

“* As sad as Angels, for the good man’s sin, 

Weep to record, and blush to give it in,”’ 
That right here in Pennsylvania and in Ches- 
ter county, with our boasted schools and edu- 
cation ; our churches and Christian profession, 
we should be degraded to so low a level as 
producers, manufacturers and consumers of 
tabacco and whiskey. 

AppENDA.—Since the reading of the above 
paper, kind friends have furnished me much 
statistical and other evidences of its truthful- 
ness, showing conclusively that the use of 
tobacco is injurious, physically, mentally anc 
morally ; more especially so to the your g. 
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While the nations of Europe are prohibit- 
ing it in their colleges and higher schools, as 
inimical to a healthy development of the 
intellectual powers, their rulers are placing it 
under surveillance, on the charge of effemi- 
nating the soldiery and impairing the strength 
of the national defences. 

Dr. Coustan, of Paris, writes: “ We have 
examined the second rhetorical and philo- 
sophical classes, in the grammar schools of 
Douai, Saint Quentin and Chambery, making 
a total of 155 pupils, in about equal propor- 
tions. The average rank of the pupils is as 
follows, according to their habits: 


Non Smokers, ; - 4:08 
Moderate Smokers, 6°53 
Heavy Smokers, . « 9°35 


In the Naval School at Brest, where smok- 
ing appears to have been unrestricted, the 
class list of 1878 shows only four who did not 
smoke. Their rank was: 
At the beginning of the year, —4—12—31—40 
At the end of the year, 1— 2—31— 8 


The rank of eight great smokers: 
At the beginning, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, 20 
At the end, 17, 32, 9, 40, 23, 37, 24, 44 
Thus, while the four non smokers gained 45 


places, average + 11, the eight smokers lost 123 
places, average +- 15. 


The average for the whole number was: 
For non-smokers, 20°7; after one year, 10°5; 
gain, 10°2. 
For moderate smokers, 23°3; after one year, 
22°1; gain, 1°1. 
For great smokers, 22:8; after one year, 32°2; 
loss, 9°4. 
The same is equally true at home, Dr. 
Dio Lewis writes: “ Within half a century 
no young man addicted to the use of tobacco 
has graduated at the head of his class in Har- 
vard college, though five out of six of the 
students have used it. The chances, you see, 
were five to one, that a smoker or chewer would 
graduate at the head of his class, if tobacco 
does no harm. But during half a century 
not one victim of tobacco was able to come 
out ahead.” 
What an alarming disclosure! If the use 
of tobacco has so dwarfed the intellect of its 
victims in old Harvard that in the annual 
competition for collegiate honors, during a 
half century, they have not been able to 
reach the head of their class, in a single in- 
stance, even with an advantage, in numbers, 
of five to one, what must be the aggregate 
loss sustained by the Nation? 

Again. The Secretaries of War and the 
Navy have found it expedient to prohibit the 
use of tobacco by the cadets in their respective 
National Military Schools, at West Point and 
Annapolis. The latter official says: “ After 









a fair trial of three years’ duration, it is 
found that the use of tobacco by the cadets 
is injurious to their health, discipline and 
power to study, and its use, in the future, 
will be strictly prohibited.” 


E. MIcHENER. 
Sylvania, First mo. 2d, 1882. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Green Street Mo. Meeting, Phila., at its last 
session (Third month 23d) took definite 
action in regard to improvements at Fair 
Hill by setting apart a lot of ground upon 
which a meeting house for the use of Fair 
Hill Indulged Meeting, and for the better 
accommodation of funerals, is to be erected, 
provided sufficient funds for the purpose are 
subscribed. 

The small room appropriated to funerals, 
and attached to. the house of the caretaker 
of the graveyard, is entirely inadequate for 
the purpose, and the necessity for a larger 
building, as well as for other much needed 
improvements on the grounds, have long 
been felt by Friends owning lots, or who 
have relatives buried there, and now that 
the parlor meetings are outgrowing the ac- 
commodations that those living in the imme- 
diate vicinity have so freely afforded it is 
very important that a house be erected at an 
early date, there being no hall or other suita- 
ble public place in the neighborhood that 
can be rented for the purpose. 

The members of the committee entrusted 
with the oversight of the Indulged Meeting 
are also required to provide a suitable place 
for holding the meeting. They are doing 
what they can to secure the necessary funds, 
and from the encouragement already given 
feel assured that the undertaking will be 
successful. 





A meeting of the Educational Committee 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held on 
the 1st inst., at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. An interesting report from 
George L. Maris, giving a summary of visits 
paid by him to 17 schools within the limits 
of the Yearly Meeting, was read. It was 
very gratifying to the committee to know 
that he had been cordially received by the 
teachers and school committees, and that the 
suggestions made by him had in most cases 
been acted upon. 

Expression was given to the feeling that 
these visits from one who is so entirely at 
home in the school-room must strengthen 
the hands of those having charge of the 
schools, and lead to better work and a higher 
grade of intellectual culture. 

The subject of free schools among Friends 
was introduced by a member of the commit- 
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tee, who feared that the system was not do- 
ing the good work intended by its adoption, 
and thought that education obtained without 
cost to parents or guardians was not so 
highly prized as when paid for. A few 
others expressed similar views. An inter- 
esting discussion ensued, during which a 
brief statement was given of the condition of 
the schools at Green street, at the time the 
experiment of making them free to members 
of the Meeting was undertaken, and the 
great improvement in the attendance of 
members, and the grade of the schools that 
followed. 

Strong and earnest words were spoken in 
behalf of schools free to all, as being more 
in harmony with the character of our relig- 
ious organization, and a means of preserving 
the Society from the scattering influences that 
education in the public schools exert upon 
our children. 

A small committee, to prepare a ce of 
the work done during the year, to be pre- 
sented during the approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing, was appointed, and the committee ad- 
journed to meet on Second-day of the Yearly 
Meeting, at 2 P. M. R. 

Fourth month 2d. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 8, 1882. 





Penn’s Writines.—In reply to a corres- 
pondent who asks if the tract of William 
Penn’s entitled “Just Measures” relating to 
Friends’ Discipline and Women’s Meetings, 
am his “ Essay towards the present and fu- 
ttire Peace of Europe,” are now for sale sepa- 
rately in Friends’ Book Store, 1020 Arch 
street, we may state that they are not. The 
complete writings of William Penn have not 
been recently republished in this country at 
least, but copies may doubtless be found in 
various Friends’ Libraries. Works of this 
kind may sometimes be found at second-hand 
book stores. 

Friends’ Book Association have published 
a reprint of Janney’s Life of Penn from the 
origina] stereotype plates, costing only 25 
cents. They have also “No Cross, no 
Crown,” at 75; “The Rise and Progress,” at 
25; “Sandy Foundation Shaken,” at 10; 
and his “ Letter to his Wife and Children,” 
at 5 cents. 

Our friend T. D. will find in the present 
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an interesting series of papers on “ William 
Penn and Religious Liberty,” which set be- 
fore us the noble views and practical work of 
our Christian Statesman in reference to one 
of the most important problems connected 
with man’s progress. 

We hardly deem it needful, just at present, 
to make extensive extracts from Janney’s 
Penn for our paper, believing that that work 
is very easily accessible to all Friends. 





SEPARATE Women’s MEETINGS FOR Bust- 
NEss.—This is one of the customs of our re- 
ligious body in which it differs from all 
others. The first organizers of the Religious 
Society of Friends recognized the work of 
women in the gospel ministry, and also saw 
that they should not be excluded from a 
share in the government of the church. In 
order to carry out what they perceived to be 
just in this respect, women’s meetings for dis- 
cipline were established, in which, with slight 
exceptions, the same kind of business was 
transacted in relation to women as that 
which claimed the attention of the men with 
regard to their own sex. 

In this way it was proved that women could 
conduct church affairs with judgment and 
propriety, and two hundred years ago we 
see that our Quaker fathers were on this sub- 
ject abreast with the most enlightened sen- 
timent of to-day. In many cases the two 
branches of the meetings for discipline acted 
in concert by means of joint committees, in 
order to prepare business in which both were 


equally interested. 
This order, which has for many generations 


existed among us, and which has been shown 
to be remarkably well adapted for the educa- 
tion of women in the transaction of business, 
was not established without the opposition of 
many of the Friends of that day. To answer 
the objections of these, some of the ablest and 
most revered of the early Friends, notably 
William Penn, reasoned both with tongue 
and pen. The diffidence of women prevents 
their expressing their views fully in the pre- 
sence of the brethren, but when by them- 
selves, they are believed to be more likely to 
exercise their gifts of wisdom and understand- 
ing in the various matters presented to their 


number of Friends’ Intelligencer the third of | judgment. 
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It would seem that such earnest apostles of 
Quakerism as Fox, Penn, Pennington and 
Barclay recognized the importance of the in- 
fluence of women in all the work of the 
church, and that they availed themselves of 
almost the only possible means to secure that 
influence. The question is now often asked, 
“‘Why may not our business meetings be now 
held in joint session?” for many feel that the 
interest would be greater if the whole body 
deliberated together, and heard each others’ 
reasons and views expressed before coming to 
a general judgment. But it is questionable, 
at least, if women are now materially differ- 
ent from the women of two hundred years 
ago; and there is ground for apprehending 
that by abandoning separate business meet- 
ings for women, their influence in church and 
disciplinary affairs would be no longer so 
sensibly felt in the Society of Friends. 





ReviseD New TesTaMENT.—From Porter 
and Coates of this city we have received a 
copy of their Comparative edition of the Re- 
vised New Testament, with additions and im- 
provements. These amendments are: 

1. Chapter headings in Roman numerals. 

2. Running Head-lines as in the old ver- 
sion. 

3. Chronology of the New Testament. 

4, The Readings preferred by the Ameri- 
can Committee, which were adopted by the 
Committee on Revision, are incorporated in 
the text. Those which were rejected are col- 
lectively in the Appendix, and for conveni- 
ence of reference are also inserted as foot- 
notes to the respective passages. 

5. A History of the Revision, and an ac- 
count of the Methods followed by the Com- 
mittee on Revision. 

6. The text can be relied upon as absolutely 
correct. 





MARRIED. 


KNIGHT—WALTON.—On Third month 
16th, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, Harry P. 
Knight, of Southampton, Bucks county, Pa., 
to Jennie O. Walton, of Bustleton, Pa. 


PACKER—GAUSE.—On Second month 
23d, 1882, according to the order of the So- 
ciety of Friends, at the residence of Clarkson 
Gause, Franklin, son of Elisha and tke late 
Asenath Packer, a member of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Jefferson county, Ohio, to 





M. Elizabeth, daughter of Clarkson and the 
late Sidney Gause, a member of Miami Month- 
ly Meeting, Warren county, Ohio. 





DIED. 


COLLINS.—On Third month 19th, 1882, 
Clayton Collins, of Marleton, N. J., in the 72d 
year of his age. 


GAWTHROP.—On Fourth month Ist, 1882, 
William Gawthrop, of West Grove, Chester 
county, Pa. 

SEARING.—On Second month 4th, 1882, 
at her residence at Hempstead, Queens coun- 
ty, Long Island, Esther Searing, nearly 84 
years of age. Although not a member among 
Friends, she was one with them in principle 
and conduct. Living somewhat remote from 
meetings and associating mostly with others, 
she was unable to attend meetings much the 
latter ag of her life, but she was always con- 
sidered a Friend by others. 


WILSON.—On Fourth month Ist, 1882, of 
typhoid fever, after an illness of two weeks, J. 
Frank Wilson, in his 54th year. He was a 
member and regular attender of Race street 
meeting. He lead a conscientious and upright 
life, and will be sadly missed, having been re- 
spected and esteemed by all who knew him. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Third month 20, 1882. 
To the Parents and Guardians of the Students 
of Swarthmore College: 

EsTEEMED FRiENDs.—In answer to nu- 
merous enquiries we deem it proper to make, 
at this time, the following statement : 

We have endeavored, and are endeavoring 
to make this year’s work in the College as 
nearly equal to what it would have been had 
we not been interrupted by the fire, as circum- 
stances allow. The buildings which we 
occupy in Media could be leased only until 
the ist of Sixth month. The present College 
year will therefore close on the last day of 
the Fifth month. By omitting the spring 
holidays, and having had fewer half holidays 
than usual during the winter, we expect to 
make up most of the time which would other- 
wise be lost by the earlier close, which cir- 
cumstances render necessary. We also pro- 
pose, by distributing the examinations, to be 
able to omit the final examination week, con- 
tinuing the regular studies and recitations 
quite up to the closing day. It will thus be 
seen that by closing and having the students 
leave for their homes on the last day of the 
Fifth month, little or no time of study need 
actually be lost.~ We shall retain the mem- 
bers of the Senior Class only, for whose ac- 
commodation necessary arrangements will be 
made, until the usual time of Commencement, 
which will be ‘held on, the third Third-day, 
(20th) of the Sixth month, in the restored 
College building. Although all of the Students 
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except the Seniors return to their homes at 
the close of the Fifth month, we shall be glad 
to see any of them, or their parents or guard- 
ians at the Annual Commencement. 
Very truly =~ friend, 
DWARD H. MaaIt1, Prest. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


A new Mineral.—At a late meeting of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Hidden gave an account of the finding 
of superb specimens of emeralds in Alexander 
county, N.C. He had been induced by the 
discovery of pale crystals near the surface to 
make further exploration, and had been re- 
warded by finding, about eight feet below the 
surface, the fine new emerald-green mineral 
since described as Hiddenite. At a depth of 
over thirty feet the emeralds were found in 
open pockets in association with several other 
interesting minerals. The largest crystal col- 
lected without being broken was 8} inches 
long and weighed nine ounces. Although of 
no commercial value as gems, the specimens 
collected are worth as cabinet specimens from 
$25 to $1,000. It is a satisfaction to be able 
to report that the best of them have been se- 
cured by one of our Philadelphia mineral- 
ogists, so that those among us who are inter- 
ested in the science may have an occasional 
opportunity of feasting their eyes on its rare 
beauty. Nosuch specimen of emerald crystal 
is known in any of the large European col- 
lections. 

Theodore D. Rand exhibited specimens of 
sphene from the Bridgewater region on 

hester creek, and also fragments of cyanitic 
gneiss from the borings for an artesian well 
at Radnor. The specimen had been taken 
from a depth of 900 feet, yet no signs of water 
had appeared. 

Mr. Lewis remarked that of all the locali- 
‘ ties in the neighborhood the one mentioned 
is the least likely to yield water to the borers. 
They were probably influenced by the belief 
that water will necessarily be found under 
granite, an opinion for which there is no 
foundation. 

Chinese Sign Language—Dr. W. Norton 
Whitney called attention to the origin of the 
Chinese ideographs, or signs indicating 
thoughts and things. The study of these 
characters, their origin and development, is 
of peculiar interest, as they are the means of 
communication among over one-fourth of the 
population of the globe. Their completeness 
is such that they have been in use, practically 
unchanged, for centuries, and, the conserva- 
tism of the Chinese has prevented the forma- 
tion from them of an alphabet. Such an 
alphabet, based on an original system of ideo- 


graphs, was in use among the Egyptians, and 
a similar one, an outgrowth from the Chinese 
characters, is now in some measure coming 
into use in Japan. The latter circumstance 
is an illustration of the progressive spirit of 
the Japanese and their readiness to adapt 
themselves to the customs of the stranger. 

The simplest characters used by the Chinese 
may be resolved into certain elements which, 
joined in varying combinations, form the fifty 
or sixty thousand signs in use. The graphic 
relation of the simple characters to the object 
indicated, together with the modification in- 
evitably due to rapid writing, was illustrated 
by examples. Several compound words and 
the characters representing them were given 
to show the way in which the names of 
abstract things are written by means of com- 
binations of simple signs for material objects. 
Some of these were amusing. A great bab- 
bling or noise, for instance, is represented by 
the signs for three women; misfortune is 
represented as a man at the bottom of a pit, 
a marriage as a man enclosed in a box. 

It would seem impossible to find any par- 
ticular one of these signs in a dictionary, but 
the position of each is determined by the 
number of strokes, the sound on the root. In 
Japan each of these signs has two sounds— 
the first the original Chinese sound, or what 
is supposed to be such, and the other the one 
given by the Japanese themselves, the latter 
with the related sign forming the basis of 
the native alphabet. ¢ R. 


——_-_—_—-—~0e—____ 


THE SUN. 


Professor Young thus speaks of the outflow 
of the solar heat : 


“The quantity of heat emitted is enough 
to melt ashell of ice ten inches thick over the 
whole surface of the sun every second of time ; 
this is equivalent to the consumption of a 
layer of the best anthracite coal nearly four 
inches thick every single second.” In regard 
to the distance of the sun from the earth, he 
says: “Though the distance can easily be 
stated in figures, it is not possible to give any 
real idea of a space so enormous ; it is quite 
beyond our oe of conception. Ifone were 
to try to walk such a distance. supposing that 
he could walk four miles an hour, and keep 


‘it up for ten hours every day, it would take 


sixty-eight and a half years to make a single 
million of miles, and more than sixty-three 
hundred years to traverse the whole. If 
some celestial railway could be imagined, the 
journey to the sun, even if our trains ran 
sixty miles an hour, day and night without a 
stop, would require over one hundred and 
seventy-five years. Sensation, even, would 
not travel so far in a human lifetime. To 
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borrow the curious illustration of Professor 
Mendenhall, if we could imagine an infant 
with an arm long enough to enable him to 
touch the sun and burn himself, he would die 
of old age before the pain would reach him, 
since, according to the experiments of Helm- 
holtz and others, a nervous shock is commu- 
nicated only at the rate of about one hundred 
feet per second, or sixteen hundred and thirty- 
seven miles aday, and would need more than 
one hundred and fifty years to make the 
journey. Sound would do it in about four- 
teen years if it could be transmitted through 
celestial space; and a cannon-ball in about 
nine, if it were to move uniformly with the 
same speed as when it left the muzzle of the 
gun. Ifthe earth could be suddenly stopped 
in her orbit, and allowed to fall unobstructed 
toward the sun, under the accelerating influ- 
ence of his attraction, she would reach the 
centre in about four months.” 

“The attraction between the sun and the 
earth amounts to thirty-six hundred quadril- 
lion of tons—in figures, 36 followed by seven- 
teen ciphers. . We may imagine 
gravitation to cease, and to be replaced by 
a material bond of some sort, holding the 
the earth to the sun and keeping her in her 
orbit. If, now, we suppose this connection to 
consist of a web of steel wires, each as large 
as the heaviest telegraph wires used (No. 4) 
then to replace the sun’s attraction these wires 
would have to cover the whole sunward hemi- 
sphere of our globe about as thickly as blades 
of grass upon a lawn. It would require nine 
to each square inch.” 





THE VENERABLE BEDE, 


Beda, the venerable Bede, as latter times 
styled him, was born in 673, nine years after 
the Synod of Whitby, on ground which passed 
a year later to Benedict Biscop as the site of 
the abbey which he reared by the mouth of 
Wear. The youth was trained and his long 
tranquil life was wholly spent at Jarrow in 
an offshoot of Benedict’s house, which had 
been founded by his friend Ceolfred. Bada 
tells us in his own charming way a story of 
his boyhood there; how one of the great 
plagues which followed the Synod of Whitby 
swept off every monk who knew how to sing 
in choir save the abbot and this little scholar 
of his, and how the two stoutly kept up the ser- 
vice, and dropping only the antiphones, strug- 
gled through the Psalms amid much weeping 
and sobbing till the rest of the brethren were 
sufficiently instructed in the church chant to 
suffer the full service to be restored. Bada 
never stirred from Jarrow. “I spent my 
whole life in the same monastery,” he says, 
“and while attentive to the rule of my order 





and the service of the Church, my constaut. 
pleasure lay in learning or teaching or wnit- 
ing.” The words sketch for us a scholar’s. 
life ; the more touching in its simplicity that. 
it is the life of the first great English scholar. 
The quiet grandeur of a life consecrated to 
knowledge, the tranquil pleasure that lies in 
learning and teaching and writing dawned in 
fact for Englishmen in the story of Beda. 
Whilestill young he became a teacher,and 600 
monks besides strangers that flocked thither 
for instruction, formed the school of Jarrow. 
It is hard to imagine how, among the toils of 
schoolmasters and the duties of the monk, 
Beda could have found time for this composi- 
tion of the numerous works that made his 
name famous in the West. But materials for- 
study had accumulated in Northumbria 
through the journey of Wilfrid and Benedict. 
Biscop, and the libraries which were formed 
at Wearmouth and York. The tradition of 
the older Irish teachers still lingered to direct. 
the young scholar into that path of Scriptural 
interpretation to which he chiefly owed his 
fame. Greek, a rare accomplishment in the 
West, came to him from the school which the 
Greek Archbishop Theodore had founded 
beneath the walls of Canterbury, while his. 
skill in the ecclesiastical chant was derived 
from a Roman cantor whom Pope Vitalian 
had sent in the train of Benedict Biscop. 
Little by little the young scholar made him- 
self master of the whole range of the science 
of his time; he became, as Burke rightly 
styled him, “the father of English learning.” 
The tradition of the older classic culture was- 
revived for England in his quotations of Plato. 
and Aristotle, of Seneca and Cicero, of Lucre- 
tius and Ovid. Virgil cast over him the spell 
that he cast over Dante; verses from the 
“ Aeneid” break his narratives of martyr- 
doms, and the disciple ventures on the track 
of the great master in a little eclogue descrip- 
tive of the approach of the Spring.— The Mak- 
ing of England—J. R. Green. 





INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON HUNGER 
AND THIRST. 


No one will doubt that the sensations of 
hunger and thirst are modified, “aroused, or 
dulled by the condition of the mind. A child 
hears water mentioned, and experiences a. 
desire to drink in consequence. With the 
drunkard the mental image of a glass of spirits. 
will excite his peculiar thirst for drink. Per- 
sons are often thirsty when, as every one 
knows, if the attention be diverted, the sensa- 
tion disappears. But apart from these ex- 
amples of the influence of ideas—the imagin- 
ation—there are cases in which emotiona} 
excitement tends to create thirst. Thus it has 
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‘been observed at the commencement of an NOTHING LEFT. 
engagement. Dr. Rush, in his essay on the} ‘Nothing left!” the message read, 
“* Influence of the American Revolution upon O’er the wires that swiftly sped. 
the Human Body,” says he noticed thirst to| ‘‘ Nothing a. The —— — 
be a very common sensation among both oon ge + ellaaaaa 
Idiers. He adds that it oc- then pores came . 

officers and so ee we Seemed a sure, unchanging stay ; 
curred when no exercise or actiop of the body But to-day can nevermore 
could have excited it. This is the more Welcome give from hall or door. 
striking, because the circumstance of the| ,, Nothing left.” Long years of toil, ! 
mind being concentrated upon another sub- Lingering days of cart and moil, 
ject failed to extinguish the sensation. Bravely met, each one a token 

Hunger from this cause is not often ex- _* See eey eee see Soe, | 
perienced. Other mental images appear in bag te ny a ¥¥ 


this instance, to occupy the attention to the 
exclusion of this. Dr. Carpenter relates an 
anecdote of himself which illustrates this 
familiar fact. He adduces it as a proof that 
the sense of hunger originates in the condi- 
tion of the general system, the secondary 
phenomenon being its manifestation through 
@ particular action in the stomach, which may 
be overlooked when the mind is otherwise 
employed. “He was walking alone through 
4 beautiful country, and with much to occupy 
his mind; and having expected to meet with 
some opportunity of obtaining refreshment on 
the road, he had taken no food since break- 
fast. This expectation, however, was not ful- 
filled ; but as he felt no hunger, he thought 
little of the disappointment. It was evgning 
before he approached the place of his desti- 
mation—after having walked about twenty 
miles, resting frequently by the way—and he 
then began to feel a peculiar lassitude, differ- 
ent from ordinary fatigue, which rapidly in- 
creased, so that during the last mile he could 
scarcely support himself. The stimulus of 
necessity, however, kept him up; but on ar- 


riving at his temporary home he immediately 
fainted.” 


In connection with this subject, a few words 
may be added in regard to the influence of 
the peculiar condition of the mind present in 
some forms of hysteria, etc., in maintaining 
the vital power in the absence of food. The 
physiologist last cited records a case in which 
@ young woman, under his own observation, 
took no nourishment for three weeks, except, 
on some days, one or two curs of tea. Yet 
the strength of the patient rather increased 
than diminished during this period ; her mus- 
¢les became firmer, and her voice more pow- 
erful. In a case of delusional insanity, cited 
y the same writer, on the authority of Dr. 

illan, the patient, a young gentlewoman, 
only took a little orange-juice, and yet lived 
for sixty days.—Dr. D. H. Tuke, in“ Influence 
of the Mind upon the Body.” 





He that loveth not esevathe not God; for 
God is love.—John. 


Give back youth and youth’s endeavor ; 
And the soul of all bereft, 
Sits in darkness, “ nothing left.” 


Nothing left? O heart of mine! 

Out of darkness, stars still shine. 

Walls have fallen, but strong and sure 

The foundations yet endure. 

Build again, with truer skill, 

Fairer walls and roof and sill; 

From the ruins let there rise 

Temples nearer to the skies, 

And each soul, howe’er bereft, 

Knows that always something’s left. 
—Helen Campbell, in Christian Union. 





THE CARVER’S LESSON. 
BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
Trust me, no mere skill of subtle tracery, 
No mere practice of a dexterous hand, 
Will suffice, without a hidden spirit, 
That we may, or may not, understand. 


And those quaint old fragments that are left 
us 
Have ’ their power in this,—the Carver 
brought 
Earnest care, and reverent patience, only 
Worthily to clothe some noble thought. 


Shut then in the petals of the flowers, 
Round the stems of all the lilies twine, 
Hide beneath each bird’s or angel’s pinion, 
Some wise meaning or some thought divine. 


Place in stony hands that pray forever 
Tender words of peace, and strive to wind 

Round the leafy scrolls and fretted niches 
Some true, loving message to your kind. 


EE ALES 


Some will praise, some blame, and, soon for- 
getting, 
Come and go, nor even pause to gaze ; 
Only now and then a passing stranger 
Just may loiter with a word of praise. 


But I think, when years have floated onward, 
And the stone is gray, and dim, and old, 

And the hand forgotten that has carved it, 
And the heart that dreamt it still and cold ; 


There may come some weary soul, o’erladen 
With perplexed struggle in his brain, 

Or, it may be, fretted with life’s turmoil, 
Or made sore with some perpetual pain. 


Then, I think those stony hands will open, 
And the gentle lilies overflow, 

With the blessing and the loving token 
That you hid there many years ago. 
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And the tendrils will unroll, and teach him 
How to solve the problem of his pain ; 
And the a and angel’s wings shake down- 
war 
On his heart a sweet and tender rain. 


While he marvels at his fancy, reading 
Meaning in that quaint and ancient scroll, 
Little guessing that the loving Carver 
Left a message for his weary soul. 





GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE, 
BY M. 


“Some folks thinks boys are nuisances,” 
said a lad, who was delighted to hear a lady 
say that she “ couldn’t do without boys.” She 
had “taken fourteen children,” she said, to- 
gether with some grown folks, to board with 
her during the summer, and half the num- 
ber were boys. This boy was a rough but 
good-natured specimen of boyhood. The 
lady, by her gentleness in speech and man- 
ners, her hearty sympathy with boy-life, and 
her cheerful alacrity in doing her daily work, 
had won him to be quite an agreeable fel- 
low, for the time being. If there was an 
opportunity for a boy to do what he enjoyed, 
in helping any one, as the driving of a 
horse when a party went to ride, she gave 
each one a turn in doing it; and each had 
free scope for his faculties in play. ‘“ The 
kitten that plays the most makes the best 
mouser.” So the boy that has the most 
wholesome exercise in play, together with 
good training in it and sympathy, will make 
the most efficient man; and the roughest 
boys will make the most powerful men. 

It seems to be the general custom for the 
boys to go away from home to play, so that 
the family may not be “disturbed by their 
noise.” Now, it seems to me to be a better 
way to have a play-room and play-ground at 
at home, where the children of both sexes 
should have free scope for their faculties, 
and where the father and mother can some- 
times go and unite with and guide them. 
The best play-room that I ever saw had been 
made from the end of a barn-chamber, which 
was reached by a passage-way leading from 
the mother’s sewing-room. This was a large, 
unfinished room with two windows for light 
and ventilation. On one side was a carpen- 
ter’s work-bench, with the toois to work upon 
it, and material for use. A good swing was 
fastened to the beams overhead, and the 
means were provided for playing “ seesaw.” 
There were a table, or light-stand, and chairs 
for playing school. On the stand were a 
bell, a vase, and some books ready for the 
use of the littie “teacher.” On one side 
were a doll’s cradle and bedstead and some 
dolls, with the muterials for their wardrobes. 
On the walls were pictures from illustrated 


newspapers, such as children love to arrange 
and fasten where they can see them. In one 
corner was a barrel of nuts that had been 
harvested for winter enjoyment. There was. 
a broom to remove litter, and to restore the 
room to order on leaving it. The mother 
sometimes found this room convenient for 
her own use, the work-bench for cutting out. 
large garments, and the large space for up- 
holstery work,—thus proving the economy 
of such an arrangement for the grown folks 
as well as the children. To this furnishing, 
I would add a plain, pine bookcase, or cabi- 
net, for the collection of curious and inter- 
esting things, such as pine-cones, birds’ nests, 
birds’ feathers, shells, etc., which children 
love to gather. 

Children need training of the observing 
faculties in their plays as well asin more- 
sober employments, as may be illustrated by 
the following: It was a rainy day. Two lit- 
tle boys were full of unexpended energy, 
which was seeking vent in boisterous merri- 
ment, to the annoyance of grown folks, who 
wished to pursue their occupations in quiet. 
“Would you like to play horse?” said one 
of the ladies, taking in “the situation” 
“Oh, yes, ma’am!” they eagerly answered. 
So they were taken to a room by themselves, 
and a pair of knit reins so adjusted to them 
that they could run abreast; and a name 
given to each little “ horse,” while the reins. 
were held in the lady’s hand. At the word 
of command, away went each little “pony ” 
with merry shouts and antics. “Ponies. 
do not shout,” said auntie, “nor do they 
kick their heels so high, and they would 
keep together. Now let’s try again.” So- 
they practised for some time, until they had 
learned to canter and to trot and to pace as 
much like horses as little boys could do ; and 
their voices and manners had become gentle 
in the intervals of rest, while their eyes 
were full of interest in the game. The little 
fellows were of different temperaments and 
nearly strangers to each other. The result 
was, therefore, the more welcome. 

Play of a quiet kind helps these little 
folks over some of the hard necessities of 
life. “I don’t want to go to bed,” said a 
a little one, dismally, in reply to his mamma. 
“Tt must be hard to leave this cheerful room 
and pleasant company, and go away alone, 
into the dark. Perhaps a little play will 
ease the matter,” thought one who had just 
been amusing him. So she held out her hand 
and said, “Shall we count the stairs?” The 
little one immediately clasped it, and went 
with her, counting, “ One, two, three, four,” 
and so on until the upper floor was reached,. 
where the dear child bade her “ good-night” 
with smiles and a readiness to go to bed that. 
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made it easy to undress it. What terror 
there is in darkness for some children! A 
dolly put into the little hands, for it to “get 
to sleep,” will divert its attention and con- 
centrate its thoughts, so that sleep will soon 
follow. I once said to a little child, under 
such circumstances: “ How nice to have this 


the acute burning pain; and when the burn 
was only superficial, or not severe, removing 
all pain in the course of a very short time; 
having also the very great advantage of 
cleanliness and, if applied at once, of pre- 
venting the usual consequences—a painful 
blistering of the skin, separation of the epi- 


soft curtain of darkness come down around | dermis and perhaps more or less of suppura- 


us, so that we can sleep!” “ Yes,” it answered 
gratefully. “And how nice,” I added, *‘ that 
the Heavenly Father can see us just as well in 
the dark as in the light, and take care of us 
as well!” “ Yes,” it answered, with courage, 
and was soon asleep. 

For the older children, who can sit up till 
“eight o’clock,” games by the fireside or 
around the centre-table, where all the family 
unite, are very essential. They unite each 
other, and develop the faculties in a natural 
way. If there be any tendency to unfair 
dealing or to unkindness, it will show itself 
here, and can be checked in time to prevent 
serious trouble. It relaxes the tension of 
mind in a man engaged in business to un- 
bend in this social intercourse, and it does 
the children good to see the change of aspect 
in their father as well as to have the fun and 
frolic of the game. 

Some boys are not actually rude or rough, 
but are lacking in good manners of the most 

rimitive kind. They do not acknowledge a 
Lindaes ; they do not say, “If you please,” 
when it is proper to say so; they hastily 
take possession of the best seats or food or 
whatever else there may be to choose from, 
even in the presence of their elders, and will 
sometimes speak disrespectfully of the lat- 
ter. Such boys show not only the lack of 
training from their parents, but a lack of 
appreciation from them; and they are re- 
sponsible, if their boys are disliked, as they 
surely will be. Good manners are very 
important to their success in after life; and 
men do not appear to me to have the apti- 
tude that women have for repairing, in after 
life, any such defect in early training, what- 
ever their advantages may then be.—Chris- 
tian Register. 





SODA, A REMEDY FOR SCALDS AND BURNS. 


It is now many years ago (see the London 
Medical Gazette of March, 1844) that the 
author of this paper, while engaged in some 
investigations as to the qualities and effects 
of the alkalies in inflammations of the skin, 
etc., was fortunate enough to discover that a 
saline lotion, or saturated solution of the bi- 
carbonated soda in either plain water or 
camphorated water, if applied speedily, or as 
soon as possible, to a burned or scalded part, 
was most effectual in immediately relieving 


tion. 

For this purpose, all that is necessary is to 
cut a piece of lint or old soft rag, or even 
thick blotting-paper, of a size sufficient to 
cover the burned or scalded parts and to keep 
it constantly well wetted with the sodaic lo- 
tion so as to prevent its drying. By this 
means, it usually happens that all pain ceases 
in from a quarter to half an hour, or even in 
much less time. 

When the main part of a limb, such as 
the hand and fore-arm or the fvot and leg, 
has been burned, it is best, when practicable, 
to plunge the part at once into a jug or pail, 
or other convenient vessel filled with the soda 
lotion and keep it there until the pain sub- 
sides; or the limb may be swathed or encir- 
cled with a surgeon’s cotton bandage previ- 
ously soaked in the saturated solution and 
kept constantly wetted with it, the relief 
being usually immediate, provided the solu- 
tion be saturated and cold. 

What is now usually sold as bicarbonate 
of soda is what I have commonly used and 
recommended ; although this is well known 
to vary much in quality according to where 
it is manufactured. It is believed that a 
large proportion of medical practitioners are 
still unaware of the remarkable qualities of 
this easily applied remedy which recommends 
itself for obvious reasons.—F. Peppercorne, 
in The Practitioner. 





WE never know through what divine mys- 
teries of compensation the great Father of the 
universe may be carrying out His sublime 
plan; and those three words, “ God is Love,” 
ought to contain, to every doubting soul, the 
solution of all things.—JDiss Muloch. 





ACCIDENTS AT THE PARIS ELECTRICAL EX- 
HIBITION. 


Yesterday a gentleman was leaning over a 
balustrade to examine an extremely interest- 
ing machine of M. Christwfle, when his gold 
chain made a connection between two con- 
ducting wires which happened to be exposed. 
His chain became red hot and set fire to his 
waistcoat. To-day I had some conversation 
with a gentleman who was nearly killed the 
other day by a Brush dynamo-electric ma- 
chine. Part of the conducting wire was not 
insulated, and was lying on the floor. He 
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touched the stand of a lamp which formed 
part of the conducting system. His body 
then formed a connection through the ground 
so as to cause his hand to clinch the lamp. 
Ten lamps were in circuit at the time, and so 
much current was passed through him that 
eight of them were extinguished. He was 
powerless to unclasp his hand. Every mus- 
cle in his body was paralyzed. His face,was 
distorted ; his lungs were so acted upon that 
he could scarcely breathe. He cotld only 
utter a faint and unnatural cry. The work- 
men in the place fled from the workshop, be- 
lieving that some explosion was about to hap- 

en. A friend came up and tried to unlock 
his hand. It was impossible. He then lifted 
his legs from the ground. This broke the 
circuit, and his hands were released, while 
burning sparks flew to his haods in the action 
of breaking the circuit. He was insensible, 
but has since greatly recovered, and has de- 
vised an improvement to the lamp which 
will prevent a recurrence of such an acci- 
dent.—London Times. 





CouraGE is always greatest when blended 
with meekness; intellectual ability is most 
admired when it sparkles in the setting of a 
modest self-distrust; and never does the hu- 
man soul appear so strong as when it foregoes 
revenge and dares to forgive an injury. 


a ede 


THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


According to a correspondent of Nature, 
the condition of the crater of Vesuvius is at 
present exceedingly interesting. This is 
especially so after the continuous active state 
that the mountain has been in for nearly 
three years. The old crater of 1872 is now 
completely filled, and has in fact been so for 
some time. About three quarters of the edge 
has been overflown by lava at various times, 
but particularly b the eruptions of the last 
two years. Last June, arising from the plain 
or platform of lava formed by the filling of 
the crater, was the cone of eruption. This 
was situated east-northeast of the axis of the 
mountain. It formed a small steep-sided 
cone till the eruption of July destroyed the 
northern portion, forming a large low crater. 
There are, in fact, now three cones and cra- 
ters, one within the other. 

One of the most interesting things during 
a recent examination of the crater plain was 
a tunnel or cave filled with a glistening for- 
est of stalactites. Most of these were from 
two to three feet long, and a few twice that 
length. The colors were most various and 
beautiful ; bird’s eggs blue, aqua marine, sal- 
mon white, yellow and reddish brown, and 
many variegated in these colors. With some 



































difficulty and risk, on account of the hydro- 
chloric acid vapors with which the cave was 


filled, a few of the best specimens were ob- 


tained and were found on analysis to consist 
chiefly of chloride of sodium, or common 
salt, with chlorides of potassium, iron, man- 
ganese and sulphates of soda, potash, iron 
and copper. Lava is still flowing, and ex- 


periments made on the specific gravity of 


cold and hot lava seems to upset the results 
obtained by Palmieri and others on former 
occasions by showing that hot lava is lighter 
than cold. 


<0 


THE merciful man doeth good to his own 


soul.— Proverbs. 


$9 


PHILADELPHIA STREETS TO BE CLEARED OF 
BEGGARS. 


Mayor King has recently given an inter- 
view at his office to a committee of the Society 
for Organizing Charity, consisting of Joshua 
L. Baily, Philip C. Garrett, Josiah R. Sypher, 
Dr. Chas. E. Caldwalader and Dr. Henry T. 
Child. The statement made to the Mayor by 
these gentlemen was in substance as follows: 

The Society has recently extended its or- 
ganization over the whole city by creating 
new districts, consolidating old ones, or an- 
nexing wards where charitable organization 
was inactive to others where it is efficient. 
Every district has a Superintendent, who 
keeps an office open at fixed hours, and who 
is charged with the duty of investigating the 
case of every applicant, and giving relief in 
pressing emergencies, or referring the case to 
the proper institution or family. His Honor 
could therefore inform his officers that there 
are places to which all persons found begging 
on the streets can be sent with a reasonable 
certainty that each case will be dealt with on 
its merits. 

The Society ‘proposed to furnish to the 
police department, for the use of each officer, 
a card with a list of the district offices of the 
Charity Organization, their location and 
Superintendents ; also a supply of tickets to 
be used in directing beggars to the office of 
the proper district. While earnestly wishing 
that there may be no harshness or unkind- 
ness toward any one, the Society requests the 
Mayor to instruct the police to give to every 
person found begging on the streets in the 
first instance a ticket of investigation to one 
of the district charity offices; and if such 
beggar shall refuse to go, or shall be found 
begging again, then the case shall be treated 
as an offence against the law and the beggar 
shall be arrested and committed to the House 
of Correction, or other institution. “ There 
is as much law as is necessary,” said Mr. 
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Sypher, “and we give you assurance that 
we are prepared to investigate every case.” — 
The Mayor responded by expressing his 
pleasure at the request, and promised that his 
officers should be instructed to arrest all 
street beggars indiscriminately. “I intend,” 
said he, “ to bring the whole force of the de- 
partment to this; and I think there is no 
reason why this evil of street begging should 
not be entirely suppressed. I am glad you 
came here. We are all apt’to become inac- 
tive and require waking up. I hope you will 
keep this matter agitated until it is remedied.” 
he gentlemen further mentioned to the 
Mayor that this Society has an arrangement 
by which able bodied applicants are sent for 
employment to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. iene of such men who applied for re- 
lief are now at work. If a man is in such 
straits that he cannot wait for pay-day the 
Society makes him a small advance as soon 
as he has earned it, and protects itself by a 
lien on his wages. 
Cuas. D. Ketioce, Gen’l Secy. 
Third month, 31, 1882. 





ITEMS. 


THE Zuni Indians made a pilgrimage to the 
ocean at Boston on the 28th of last month. 


THE President has approved the act author- 
izing a railroad bridge across the Mississippi 
river at Wabasha, Minnesota. 


ON the 31st of last month 1,844 immigrants 
landed at Castle Garden, by the Bothnia, 
Canada and Utopia. Of this number 870 were 
_ Italians, the largest number of that nation- 

er landed at the Garden from one 
vessel, 


Two large British steamships, full of Chinese 
passengers, are on the way from Hong Kong 
to Victoria, British Columbia. About 4,000 
more are expected this season. Labor of all 
kinds in Victoria ‘‘continues high, and is 
steadily advancing.” 


Four hundred and fifty péasants frem the 
Bernese Oberland have left for the United 
States. The emigrants are described as the 
fiower of the population, and are mostl S- 
sessed of fair means, but are compeiie to 
emigrate by the depression of agriculture. 


On the 30th of last month the steamer 
Golden City took fire as she was approaching 
her wharf at Memphis. She made fast to a 
coal barge, but the line parted, and she drifted 
down the current a mass of flames. She had 
a large number of passengers on board, and 23 
lives are known to be lost. 


THE waters in the Mississippi Valley are 
slowly falling. Great suffering continues in 
some regions, however. The Secretary of 
War has ordered that 250,000 rations be pur- 
chased in New Orleans, for the use of the 
destitute people of the Mississippi, and that 
100,000 rations be issued to the Dcaninlener 


of the State of Arkansas at Helena. 
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Ir 1s reported from Winnipeg that the U. 
S. authoritiés propose to transfer Sitting Bull 
and his immediate followers from Fort Ran- 
dall to the Yankton Agency, where they will 
be placed under charge of officers of the In- 
terior Department ‘for instruction in the 
usages and arts of civilization, for which the 
old chief claims to long.”’ 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has received 
information that the investigation into the 
opium-smuggling transactions recently de- 
tected in San Francisco, develop a conspiracy 
to defraud the Government on the part of cer- 
tain city and Federal officers. The conspiracy 





was revealed through a correspondence con--ige._ 


ducted in the Chinese language. 


A TELEGRAM from St. Petersburg states. 
that the authorities of Kieff have ordered the 
Jews to abandon their residences in the 
““Podol”’ or commercial quarter, and remove 
to the suburbs on the other side of the canal. 
They have also ordered all Jewish domestics, 
unless authorized to reside in Kieff, to relin- 

uish their situations and leave the town. 

he Jews are required to dismiss all their 
Christian servants. 


THE new Southwestern system of railroads 
is beginning to change somewhat the ordi- 
nary channels of commerce. In illustration 
of the fact, it may be stated that transporta- 
tion has just been engaged throughout the 
summer for some 10,000 tons of pig lead from 
Eureka, Nevada, to New York, over the fol- 


lowing route: From Eureka via Central Pa- | | 


cific to San Francisco, thence by the South- 
ern Pacific to El Paso, thence by the Texas. 
and New Orleans to New Orleans, and from 
New Orleans to New York by the Morgan 
steamship line. Formerly Eureka lead was 
shipped by the Central Pacific to San Fran- 
cisco, and thence by sail to New York. It is 
understood that the new route has put the 
rate from California to a lower point than the 
old one, another evidence that cheap trans- 
portation, like other cheap things, is the out- 
come of competition.—New York correspon- 
dence of Public Ledger. 





NOTICES. 


FAIRHILL INDULGED MEETING, 


First day, Fourth month 9th, 3 P. M., at M. 
K. Peirce’s, 2833 N. 11th Street. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


Fourth mo., 25, Western at London Grove, Pa. 
” 27, Westbury at Westbury, N. Y. 
Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
29, Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


The next monthly meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union, composed of the 
First-day Schools within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting of Friends, will be 
held at Race Street meeting-house, Sixth-day 
evening, Fourth mo. 14th, 1882, at 8 o’clock. 

All persons having an interest in the wel- 
fare of the children and young people in the 
Society of Friends are invited to encourage 
the meeting by their presence. 

, EpwIn L. PErRce, Clerk. 
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Carpetings, 
Oil Cloths, 


Mattings, 
REEVE L, KNIGHT, 


1222 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF STREET. 


(First Street above Race), 





PHILADELPHIA, | 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 2222 Wallace St. No. 2212 Wallace St. 


FURNITURE & BEDDING 


WAREROOMS : 


Nos. 21 and 23 N. 10th &t. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Complete Assortment for Furnishing 


PARLORS, 
DINING ROOMS, ? 
SITTING. ROOMS 
anpD BED ROOMS. 
Materials and Patterns Carefully Selected 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO 


| 
L. 


‘SWARTHMORE 60LLEGE- 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Society 
of Friends, 


Since the destruction of the Main Building of this Insti- 
tution by fire it has occupied temporary quarters in Media. 
These accommodations being entirely filled, no new students 
can be admitted at present. For admission at the opening 
of the next academic year, in Ninth month next, and for 
further information, early application should be made to 


EDWARD H, MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


The spring and summer term of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 13th of Second month next. All the 
advantages of an Academical and Collegiate course of 
study are secured) The Terms are $85 per session of 
twenty weeks. For catalogue and illustrated circular giving 
full particulars address the Principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 
West Chester, Pa. 


& R. L. TYSON. 


Have removed from 


No. 249 to 242 South Eleventh St., 
nearly opposite. 





Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Muslins, and a 
lot of nice Russia Crash, Hosiery, Gloves, etc. Best 
Berlin and American Zephyrs, Crewels and Yarns. Knit 
Goods in great variety. Waddings of the best makes in 
Wool and Cotton, and Materials for Friends’ Caps. Quilt- 
ing and Plain Sewing done, also Friends’ Caps made to 
order, Infants’ Knit Goods a specialty. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHIL- 








EK. & M. HK. COPE, 


PLAIN & FASHIONABLE MILLINERS. 


At their old-established stand, 
912 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A. 


E. SHOEM AKER, 907 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
s 


invites the attention of her 
‘patrons and friends to her stock of 


MILLINERY, 





Consisting of trimmed and untrimmed bonnets and hats in all the 


latest styles, and styles to suit the purchaser. 


DREN. Thorough instruction, conscientious care, 
home comforts ; the roth year. 
SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks County, Penn’a. 





All Strong Plants, each labeled, delivered safely by mail. 
Largest assortment. Low prices. In business for 28 

years. Guarantee satigfact Stock comprises all desirable 
arieties. Only omueee plants sent. Cm new Illustrated 
Hand-Book, se tains the e and description of 
each plant, with in ae ae id successful ‘cultivation, Do 






no BOO else re before send ‘or our new 
HAN ND-BOO K Ere _ of flowers chen d have it. All 
K bavers of cheap plants should have it. 
H eon HEE should send for our 
Hand Books HOOPES. R_& THOMAS, 
Fit, NURSERIES. West 








FRIENDS’ 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET STORE, 


Mattings, Oil Cloths, Mats, 
‘Window Shades, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


33 N. SECOND ST., PHILA. 


S. & E. F. WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNETS and CAPS, 
449 North Fitth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ABBY W. BROWN, 


Plain Cap and Bonnet Maker, | 


614 Spring Garden Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


COUNTRY BOARD 
AT LOCUST Ga0Vg, L. I. 


‘A few Friends can be accommodated with good board 
at a large Farm House pleasantly situated on high ground, 
with shady lawn, pleasant walks, drives. and fine views, a 
short distance from Friends’ Meeting House. Terms 
moderate. Address 

E. B. HAYDOCK, 
Jericho P. O., Queens Co., L. I. 











ERMANTOWN.—TO LET.—FURNISHED SPA- 
cious Dwelling on Shoemaker Lane, near R. R. 
Station, Desirable residence for Friends, $500 for five 
months from June 1st. T. WM. KIMBER, 
“se Welant Street. 


10 Pounds of really Fine Tea, either Black, Green, 
Japan or mixed sent by express C. O. D. for 
$4.00, or if the money is sent with the order we will pay 
all express or freight charges and pack the Tea in a Fancy 
Tea-Caddy. We will also sell 12 pounds of the best fresh 
roasted mild or strong Coffee for $2.00, Tea to dealers 
by the original Chest from 18 to 40 cents per pound. 
Coffee by the Bag from 10 to 18 cents per pound. Sam- 
ples of the Tea or Coffee sent free by mail on application. 
Money can be sent to us by Bank Check, Registered Letter, 

or a Post Office Order which we will allow for. 

Address, 
WM. INGRAM & SON, 
TEA DEALERS, 

31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wi ul be mailed rrex to all applicants, and tocustomers without 
shoot ah it, It contains five colored plates, 600 aeerien. 

ices and directions for 

Flower Seeds, Plants, 


D. % ‘FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


INTELLIGENCER. 








GEORGE T. CAPRON, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given to the examination of titles; 
drawing of Wills and all legal documents. Collections and 
all law business promptly attended to. 


’ 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
EDITIONS OF 1882. 
Diamond Edition, = ‘ I 00 
Household Edition, New Steel Portrait, ‘ 2 00 
Red Line Edition, New Steel Portrait and Illustrated, 2 50 
Library Edition, New Steel Portrait and Illustrated, 4 00 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, at above prices, by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOC’N, OF PHILAD’A, 
1920 Arch Street. 


ANTED. _— EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER ; 
family, aged father and son; suited to one desiring a 
comfortable and quiet home. One in sympathy with 


Friends preferred, 
Address “ E.” at this office. 


oO RENT, PARTLY FURNISHED, UNTIL ‘1st 
of 11th month next, the residence of Emmor Comly, 

No, 30 Radcliffe Street, Bristol, Pa. Apply to 

A. WIER GILKESON, Acenrt, 

Radcliffe Street, Bristol, next door to the Post Office. 
O RENT, FURNISHED, FOUR MONTHS, 6rx 
to 9th month inclusive, House No. 317 N. 33d St., 
within five minutes’ walk of Powelton Avenue Station. 
II rooms. Call or address 


Lot 33 by 100. 


Chas. H. Marot, 814 Chestnut St. 


| / THORBURN & TITUS, \ 
SEEDSMEN, 


158 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


x. Catalogue Mailed free on Application, / 


DR, ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 


1112 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A, PA. 








J” CATALOGUE OF THIs FB 

Sou & Cuthbert Ras sheutien an ecial- 

My fies. 13 New Seal Hybrid Poors, &e. 

A\ Lovett’s Small Fruits are the best. 

The Ectatogue richly illustrated (colored 
lates), tells how to get and grow them. 
_, ome Ty and env. Small 

e ever published 


TT, Little Silver, N. J. 





5. T.Lov 


Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 


SPOS RAA TANNA Ss 


or Sek labest and may) papatl tiful designs, ond all other 
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The Best is Chea: 
ForDescriptiveCir- 
oo ema one 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR OO., Mansfield, Ohic. 


Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOS. ¢ 3. MILLER & BRO, Manufacturers 
Office and Salesroom 0 Ridge Avenue. 
F : 2 & ial Spring Garden 8t., Fie 
Send for Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-L 











